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ABSTRACT 



The Carnegie Corporation's mission is to continue Andrew 
Carnegie's philanthropic preoccupations with promoting education and world 
peace. In this essay, retiring Carnegie Corporation President David A. 

Hamburg provides a detailed accounting of his stewardship of the foundation 
since 1983, when he set forth new program directions in the context of 
drastic changes in the American family and society and, more broadly, the 
Cold War and the worldwide transformation in science and technology. The 
essay outlines an agenda for national and international attention in the 
future, focusing on the need for communities of the world to reconcile their 
differences and cooperate in creating systems for the prevention of mass 
violence. Also described is Corporation support for research and projects to 
clarify the positive conditions for ensuring healthy child and adolescent 
development, to make this knowledge widely understood throughout the country, 
and to strengthen the capacity of key institutions, beginning with the family 
and schools, to meet the developmental and educational needs of children from 
the prenatal period to age fifteen. Through grant programs to improve the 
education and healthy development of children and youth, improve superpower 
relations, strengthen human resources in developing countries, and promote 
democratic processes throughout the world, the foundation seeks to prevent 
the effects of disadvantaged environments. Changes due to technological 
advance and global economic integration raise educational questions, in which 
people must learn to adjust their knowledge and skills to new circumstances 
and learn to prepare for change itself. (JPB) 
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David A Hamburg 



The trustees of Carnegie Corporation of New York wish to 
record their profound appreciation for the contributions of David A. Hamburg, 
presidentfrom December 1982 to June 1997. 

D avid Hamburg has brought to the presidency a passion for education 
and peace that is reflective of Andrew Carnegie’s vision and that has 
infused the Corporation’s grantmaking over the past fourteen years. 
The board is unanimous in expressing its admiration and gratitude for 
his accomplishments on behalf of the Corporation. 

During his tenure, David has guided the foundation’s programs 
examining the education and healthy development of children from birth through early 
adolescence; addressing critical issues of international security and arms control, espe- 
cially nonproliferation and the prevention of mass violence; fostering human resources 
in developing countries, mainly in sub-Saharan Africa; and strengthening democracy in 
the United States, Africa, and the formerly communist countries of Europe. 

David has led the formation of intersectoral and multidisciplinary task forces and 
commissions to address complex problems facing U.S. society, and indeed all human 
society, in ways that have contributed to informed public policy and public understand- 
ing. His leadership has furthered an approach to problem solving, grounded in 
research, that stresses prevention and remediation and that exemplifies social engage- 
ment, deep conviction, and creativity. 

In all these domains David has exercised great courage, skill, and tact. Proud to 
call him colleague and friend, the trustees expect to derive continuing benefit from his 
wisdom and counsel as he assumes the role of president emeritus. 
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f n establishing Carnegie Corporation in 
November 1911, Andrew Carnegie 
wrote in his first letter of gift: “To the 
trustees of Carnegie Corporation of New 
York we set out the purpose of this 
foundation to promote the advance- 
ment and diffusion of knowledge and 
understanding among the people of the United 
States.” To this he added, 

“Conditions upon the earth 
inevitably change. Hence 
no wise man will bind 
trustees forever to certain 
paths, causes, or institu- 
tions. I disclaim any inten- 
tion of doing so. On the 
contrary I give my trustees 
full authority to change pol- 
icy or causes hitherto aided 
from time to time, when 
this in their opinion has 
become necessary or desir- 
able; they shall best con- 
form to my wishes by using their own judgment.” 
Here Carnegie was clearly indicating his 
faith in the board, giving it a fundamental role 
in guiding the institution and in using its own 
judgment to make adjustments in light of new cir- 
cumstances and especially new opportunities. It 
was my privilege to serve on this board before I 
became president, and I believe its members have 
made substantive contributions to an extent that 
is unusual among foundations. Throughout the 



fourteen years I have served as the Corporation’s 
president, the trustees have been highly collegial, 
constructive, and forward looking. They have 
been deeply engaged in the work of the foun- 
dation while providing important oversight and 
policy direction. Many have participated actively 
on Carnegie taskforces, commissions, and coun- 
cils and in special meetings on critical issues. 

By the same token, no 
significant accomplishment 
could have been made 
without the hard work of a 
professional staff. The staff 
has been highly effective 
in program development, 
finance, and administration 
— receptive to good ideas 
and innovations while 
applying high standards of 
appraisal and fair proce- 
dures in decision making. 

So much has changed 
in these fourteen years! For 
example, annually the number of proposals 
received has grown from approximately 2,000 to 
about 5, 100; the number of grants has increased 
from 85 to 343, and the grants budget has swelled 
from about $13 million to $59 million. Indeed, 
51 percent of all the dollars awarded in the 
Corporation’s history since 1911 were granted 
during this period. The Corporation’s assets, cur- 
rently valued at about $1.3 billion, are 3.25 
times the value they were at the end of 1982. 
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Accounting and record keeping, once done man- 
ually, are now being managed on an advanced 
computer network, and audiovisual and com- 
puter-based materials have joined the growing 
list of published works, reflecting ever more 
widely Andrew Carnegie’s precept that “only in 
popular education can man erect the structure 
of an enduring civilization." 

While Carnegie gave maximum latitude in 
the charter, when I assumed the presidency in 
1 983 1 felt we should pay serious attention to his 
great themes and adapt them to current circum- 
stances. The preoccupations of Carnegie’s personal 
philanthropy were peace and education, and they 
have been ours over these past fourteen years. 

The following is my attempt at an overview 
of Carnegie Corporation’s experience during this 
extraordinary time. The wealth of that experience 
is such that I have had to be selective and indeed 
idiosyncratic. It is simply not possible to capture 
the richness of the tapestry in all its detail. The 
best I can do is provide some highlights and seek 
a few governing principles and lessons for the 
future. These should convey the flavor of some 
of the problems we have tackled and the 
approaches we have found useful. 

From the 1980s through the mid-1990s, 

. two crucially formative and comparatively 
neglected phases of the life span constituted a 
major focus of the foundation’s work. These are 
the first three years of life, beginning with the pre- 
natal period, and early adolescence, covering 
ages ten to fifteen. A second focus was the poten- 
tial threats to world peace posed by weapons of 
mass destruction and the relationship between 
the two superpowers and, most recently, by 
interethnic violence. A third was the challenge 
of strengthening democratic institutions and 
processes in several parts of the world, includ- 
ing the United States. Finally, the foundation 
pursued a number of special projects that fall 
outside the main program areas, in order to 



maintain flexibility and openness to new possi- 
bilities. 

A recurrent theme linking the Corporation’s 
programs is the prevention of rotten outcomes. 
From child and adolescent development to inter- 
national relations, the underlying logic is essen- 
tially the same. Prevention begins with antici- 
pation, even long-range foresight. In this effort, 
research can clarify the main paths to a partic- 
ular kind of rotten outcome; it can identify the 
major risk factors that enhance the likelihood of 
a highly undesirable situation and point to steps 
that can be taken to counteract or avoid the risk 
factors. Attention can be given not only to desired 
changes in individual behavior but to pivotal 
institutions that can shape behavior away from 
risk factors and dangerous directions. Thus, in 
our grant program on children and youth, the 
focus on the prevention of rotten outcomes led us 
to explore the positive conditions under which it 
is possible to meet the essential requirements for 
healthy development— mainly through the coop- 
erative efforts of pivotal institutions that have the 
salience and the capacity to do the job. So, too, in 
seeking to avoid the deadly conflicts leading to 
mass violence, we sought ways in which gov- 
ernments, intergovernmental organizations, and 
the institutions of civil society could help to build 
favorable conditions in which different human 
groups can learn to live together amicably. 

An Educational and Developmental 
Strategy for Children and Youth 

T n the past fourteen years, the Corporation has 
I made a concerted effort to advance the nation’s 
I understanding of child and adolescent devel- 
-1- opment and foster positive outcomes for 
children and youth in the face of drastic changes 
in the American family and society. This pro- 
gram has been ably chaired by Vivien Stewart. 

During the 1980s, an important consensus 
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began to emerge within the scientific and pro- 
fessional communities on ways that parents and 
others could cooperate in meeting the develop- 
mental needs of children and adolescents. Our aim 
at Carnegie Corporation has been to clarify this 
scientific and professional consensus and make 
it widely understood throughout the country. 
We have done this through grants for research 
and innovation and the sponsorship of special 
study groups that have made practical recom- 
mendations for the improved treatment of chil- 
dren and youth. In these activities, the Corporation 
has tried to clarify the essential requirements for 
healthy child and early adolescent development 
and their implications for lifelong learning, health, 
and decency. We have linked each phase to the 
next, constructing a developmental sequence of 
experiences, opportunities, and interventions 
that can foster constructive, long-term develop- 
ment. That effort has led us to explore in depth 
a set of pivotal institutions that have a daily 
opportunity to meet these essential requirements 
and to seek ways of strengthening their capac- 
ity to do so in the powerful context of a trans- 
forming global economy. Beyond this, we have 
examined the help that might come from the 
powerful institutions of government, business, 
science, and associated professions. 

In its focus on meeting the developmental 
needs of children and adolescents, we utilized 
the wonderful, century-long history of the 
Corporation’s involvement in education to stim- 
ulate and foster a national education reform 
movement that could be sustained over decades. 
An early decision of ours was to focus primarily 
on public education at the elementary and sec- 
ondary school level and on the preschool years. 
As a practical matter, it was essential to exam- 
ine all the main factors that influence learning, 
in and out of school. One of my earliest slogans 
was “education does not begin with kindergarten 
but with prenatal care.” 



At the elementary and secondary level, we 
used education in mathematics, science, and tech- 
nology as our entering wedge —both for the intrin- 
sic value of such education in promoting curiosity 
and problem solving and for the practical signifi- 
cance of such education in the emerging technical 
world of the global economy. We .paid serious 
attention to the quality of child care and preschool 
education as a fundamental underpinning of sub- 
sequent learning and concluded that the nation 
badly needs a public commitment to preschool 
education comparable to that already made to ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher education. 

Our approach evolved in distinctive ways. 
We built our efforts on a strong knowledge base 
to the extent possible, drawing on the biological 
and behavioral sciences. We supported research 
to fill in the knowledge gaps and sought to relate 
this knowledge base to real-world problems. We 
fostered communication between scientists and 
practitioners in education and health and encour- 
aged excellent working models that applied the 
new knowledge in communities. We supported 
systematic assessment of these creative inno- 
vations with a view toward scaling up across 
the nation. Lastly, we funded efforts to trans- 
late this experience into broader social action as 
opportunities could be envisioned. 

In all of this, we addressed the inextrica- 
ble linkage of education and health — and the 
effect of the social environment on both. Children 
impaired by physical or mental health problems 
tend to do poorly in school; yet education is a 
powerful vehicle for shaping health promotion 
and disease prevention over the entire life span. 
We also recognized the centrality of teaching in 
education and therefore — in the great tradition 
of Andrew Carnegie’s commitment to profes- 
sionalism-sought through various means to 
upgrade teaching as a profession and, especially 
in the sciences and mathematics, to improve 
instruction and learning. 
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COMPREHENSIVE STUDIES OF 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

Throughout the 1980s and during the 1990s, 
there has been a dynamic interplay between the 
grantmaking process and the special study groups 
formed by the Corporation to undertake a close 
examination of problems addressed in the pro- 
grams. The grant programs have stimulated, 
informed, and guided the preparation of the 
major Corporation reports; the reports, in turn, 
have highlighted the work of the grantees and 
further enlarged the pool of ideas brought to 
public attention. 

Between 1986 and 1996, various study 
groups of experts and opinion leaders addressed 
the needs of children during specific develop- 
mental periods. The Carnegie Council on 
Adolescent Development, which I led with exec- 
utive director Ruby Takanishi, focused on early 
adolescence, ages ten to fifteen. From its work 
there emerged a number of reports, including 
Turning Points (1989) , Fateful Choices, by Fred 
M. Hechinger (1992), A Matter of Time (1992), 
and Great Transitions (1995). Of special sig- 
nificance were two books assessing the research 
evidence on healthy adolescent development and 
on health promotion in adolescence, At the 
Threshold (1990) and Promoting the Health of 
Adolescents (1993). 

The Carnegie Task Force on Meeting the 
Needs of Young Children, first chaired by Richard 
W. Riley, then by Eleanor E. Maccoby and Julius 
B. Richmond, next examined the first three years 
of life. Its final report, Starting Points, was pub- 
lished in 1994. 

Finally, the Corporation established the 
Carnegie Task Force on Learning in the Primary 
Grades, cochaired by Shirley M. Malcom and 
Admiral James D. Watkins, which linked early 
childhood and early adolescence with an inves- 
tigation of middle childhood. Its report, Years of 
Promise, was released in 1996. Together, these 



reports cover the entire spectrum of early life, 
from the prenatal period to age fifteen, and form 
the basis of a coherent developmental strategy 
for all the nation’s children and youth. All have 
been widely disseminated to the public and are 
having an effect on policies and programs 
throughout the nation. This work has been gready 
facilitated by the publications office under the 
leadership of Avery Russell. 

Most of the recommendations urge a 
realignment of priorities and better use of exist- 
ing resources — eliminating activities that do not 
significantly improve care, development, teach- 
ing, and learning and redeploying resources to 
programs that are demonstrably effective. Can we 
do better than we are doing now? These reports 
answer yes, emphatically! They show the way 
to prevent much of the damage now occurring 
to children and young people. 

The Earliest Years. The first few years of 
life provide the critical opportunity for a decent 
start. Such a beginning greatly increases the odds 
for lifelong learning, good health, the acquisi- 
tion of constructive skills, and the development 
of prosocial behavior. It is a period when children 
form the initial human attachments that power- 
fully shape their possibilities for having decent 
and fulfilling relationships with others. During 
these years of growth and development, chil- 
dren need dependable caregivers who will nur- 
ture, protect, and guide them and foster their 
inherent curiosity and enjoyment of discovery. 
So this initial phase, beginning at the moment 
of conception, has a strong bearing on a child’s 
entire life. Starting Points addressed these needs 
and formulated four main recommendations for 
action; 

► Preparation for Responsible and Competent 
Parenthood: Such preparation ideally begins 
within the family, but it also encompasses edu- 
cation in the life sciences during early adoles- 
cence and widely available parent education oppor- 
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tunities in conjunction with prenatal care, primary 
health care, child care, and Head Start. 

► Health Care: Starting Points calls for com- 
prehensive prenatal and primary health care with 
concomitant educational and social services, 
including early home visits. Of special impor- 
tance is vigorous public health outreach for early 
prenatal care augmented by opportunities for 
young parents to learn how to care for the preg- 
nancy, the baby, and themselves and their future. 

► Child Care.- The report recommends expanded 
child care opportunities, improved training of 
caregivers to strengthen the quality of child care 
services, and wider use of the Head Start model 
combining parental involvement with disease 
prevention and stimulation of prosocial as well 
as cognitive skills. 

► Community Mobilization: Community sup- 
ports for young children include family-child 
resource centers; federal, state, and local coun- 
cils to promote intersectoral cooperation to assess 
specific needs and formulate ways of meeting 
them; integration of services in community 
schools; and local involvement of business, media 
organizations, and key health and educational 
institutions. 

To follow up on the task force report, the 
Corporation in 1996 launched the Starting Points 
State and Community Partnerships, a competi- 
tive grants program enabling states and cities to 
adopt and implement the reforms called for in 
the report. Ten states and six major cities are 
currently participating in this effort, led by pro- 
gram officer Michael H. Levine. The cause has 
been vigorously pursued by the President and 
also the First Lady, the National Governors’ 
Association, and members of Congress on a broad 
bipartisan basis. Two and a half years after its pub- 
lication, the report reverberates in national news 
magazines, a network television prime-time doc- 
umentary, and a White House conference. 

Middle Childhood. For most children, the 



long-term success of their learning and devel- 
opment depends to a great extent on what hap- 
pens to them during the years of promise, from 
age three to ten. Children fortunate enough to 
attend a high-quality preschool or child care pro- 
gram and who enter the primary grades with 
adequate preparation have a better chance of 
achieving to high levels than those who do not. 
Children who attend an elementary school that 
sets high standards and does whatever it takes 
to see that students meet those standards have 
a better chance of leaving fourth grade proficient 
in reading, writing, mathematics, and science. 
Children whose parents create a home environ- 
ment that encourages learning and who remain 
involved in their children’s education through- 
out the years from three to ten earn higher grades 
than those whose parents are uninvolved. 
Children from communities that provide parents 
with supportive programs aimed at enhancing 
young people’s healthy development and achieve- 
ment and that offer out-of school opportunities 
emphasizing learning do better academically than 
those who have not had such opportunities. 

These are the essential findings of Years of 
Promise, which asserts that all children can learn 
to a higher level when they are adequately pre- 
pared for school and are challenged as well as 
supported by families, schools, the health sec- 
tor, community organizations, and the media. 
The report calls for expanded public and private 
financing to improve the quality and availability 
of early care and educational opportunities for 
three-, four-, and five-year-olds. Finally, Years 
of Promise suggests how powerful sectors of 
society — government, business, universities, 
and the major professions — can help the front- 
line institutions do a better job of meeting the 
vital needs of child development and education. 

Like the other Corporation reports, the work 
of this task force was enriched by the results of 
pioneering innovations in elementary education 
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— especially the School Development Program 
spearheaded by James P. Comer, professor of 
child psychiatry at Yale University, and the model 
elementary school program, Success for All, 
developed by Robert E. Slavin of Johns Hopkins 
University. Their pioneering work has illumi- 
nated the path to major improvements in the 
earliest years of formal education for all children, 
shaping crucial attitudes and basic skills of life- 
long significance. 

Early Adolescence. Early adolescence, 
between the ages of ten and fifteen, is a time of 
profound biological transformation and social 
transition characterized by exploratory behavior. 
Much of this behavior is adaptive and expected 
for this age group, but carried to extremes, and 
especially if it becomes habitual, it can have life- 
long adverse consequences. Many dangerous 
patterns, in fact, commonly emerge during these 
years: substance abuse, premature and unpro- 
tected sex, the use of weapons, alienation from 
school. The Carnegie Council on Adolescent 
Development sounded a powerful alarm about this 
sadly neglected but fateful phase in its conclud- 
ing report, Great Transitions. 

Young adults on an effective developmental 
path must find a valued place in a constructive 
group; learn how to form close, durable human 
relationships; earn a sense of worth as a person; 
achieve a reliable basis for making informed choices; 
express constructive curiosity and exploratory 
behavior; find ways of being useful to others; 
believe in a promising future with real opportu- 
nities; cultivate the inquiring and problem-solv- 
ing habits of mind necessary for lifelong learn- 
ing and adaptability; learn to respect democratic 
values and the elements of responsible citizen- 
ship; and altogether build a healthy lifestyle. 

The work of the council consistently 
addressed ways in which these requirements can 
be met by a conjunction of frontline institutions 
that powerfully shape adolescent development, 



for better or worse — families, and also schools, 
community-based organizations, and health care 
organizations. Working models of supportive pro- 
grams for young adolescents can be observed in 
some communities, a few of which have been scru- 
tinized by evaluative research. The council high- 
lighted these and other social support strategies 
that show promise of setting young people on the 
path toward healthy, problem-solving adulthood. 
Three that recognize the link between education 
and health can be built into the curriculum of 
middle schools or after-school programs; 

► Life Sciences Curriculum: The life sciences, 
particularly human biology, can tap into the nat- 
ural curiosity of students who are already 
intensely interested in the changes taking place 
in their own bodies. The study of human biol- 
ogy can illuminate ways that high-risk behav- 
ior, especially during adolescence, bears on health 
throughout the life span. A curriculum devel- 
oped at Stanford University offers much promise 
for this purpose. 

► Life-Skills Training: The vital knowledge 
obtained from the life sciences curriculum is cru- 
cial, but, to be effective in shaping behavior, it 
should be combined with training in interper- 
sonal and decision-making skills. These skills 
can be useful in resisting pressure from peers or 
from the media to engage in high-risk behavior; 
they can increase self-control, reduce stress, and 
help to overcome feelings of isolation. Research 
shows that such skills can be taught through sys- 
tematic instruction with practice through role 
playing. 

► Adult Mentoring and Peer Mediation.- 
Mentoring can be a powerful way to involve car- 
ing, supportive adults with adolescents who tend 
to be isolated, preparing them for social roles 
that earn respect and encouraging them to persist 
in education. It is important that a mentoring pro- 
gram be integrated with other resources in the 
community, particularly for high-risk youth who 
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sometimes have multiple problems. Programs led 
by trained students, such as one-on-one tutor- 
ing, peer counseling, and other forms of mutual 
aid, can benefit students who are having acad- 
emic problems. Research shows that when these 
programs are firmly established they are also 
good for teachers, and the classroom climate is 
likely to improve. 

The council’s unique functions in clarify- 
ing this crucial, neglected phase will be followed 
up by the National Research Council of the 
National Academy of Sciences, Stanford 
University, and the Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences. 

THE CENTRALITY OF TEACHING 

Success in upgrading our education system for 
the long term depends on a profession of well- 
educated and highly respected teachers prepared 
to assume new authority and responsibility. Any 
serious inquiry into education reform, therefore, 
must recognize the centrality of teaching. If we 
are serious about a fundamental and enduring 
upgrading of American education, we must find 
ways to strengthen the capability and accom- 
plishment of teachers. In practice, this implies the 
need for a broad, multifaceted effort to enhance 
teaching as a profession. Such an effort will involve 
attracting very able people and providing them 
with a substantial education in subject matter as 
well as the principles of human learning and their 
applications. It means asking them to demon- 
strate their competence and maintain it in ways 
that manifestly help students and thereby earn 
public respect. At the same time, it requires offer- 
ing clear social and economic rewards consis- 
tent with a highly valued profession; opportunities 
for professional development throughout the 
entire span of a career; a working environment 
that is conducive to active learning; and a struc- 
ture of opportunity that makes it possible for the 
profession to reflect the full diversity of our nation. 



This approach was addressed in the 1996 report 
of the National Commission on Teaching & 
America’s Future, What Matters Most, jointly 
supported by the Rockefeller Foundation and 
Carnegie Corporation. 

In 1987 the Corporation took the initiative 
in creating a National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards to implement the recom- 
mendations of A Nation Prepared , a major report 
of the Carnegie Forum on Education and the 
Economy. Organized with extensive participa- 
tion from teachers and other leaders, the board 
aims to establish high standards for what teach- 
ers need to know and be able to do and to cer- 
tify those who meet the standards. Under the 
leadership of Governor James B. Hunt, Jr., of 
North Carolina, the board is thriving after a decade 
of dedicated efforts. Plans are to offer certificates 
to lead teachers in approximately thirty fields, cov- 
ering about 40 percent of the teaching work 
force. In his 1997 State of the Union message, 
President Clinton singled out this board for spe- 
cial mention and urged strong support for its 
efforts. 

COLLABORATION IN THE SERVICE OF 
EDUCATION 

In the early 1980s, the Corporation set out to 
connect the scientific talent of universities, col- 
leges, corporate laboratories, scientific organi- 
zations, and national laboratories with the needs 
of elementary and secondary schools, thereby 
strengthening national capability for broad edu- 
cation in the sciences — physical, biological, and 
behavioral. We particularly sought ways of link- 
ing science educators with the science-rich sec- 
tors of our society. A nationwide assessment 
after several years of experience made encour- 
aging observations, and these efforts have spread. 

The linkage of science-rich to science-poor 
sectors has been aimed at both teacher educa- 
tion and curriculum development. Improvements 
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